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Foreign Office, few will deny its capacity to produce
public servants who in moments of national emergency
keep head and judgement cool. There is no better
example of that fact than the resolute and dignified
behaviour of the British Ambassador in Berlin during
the last days of peace in Europe ; or, if a second and
less impressive instance is required, than the con-
summate skill with which the Acting British Agent
handled the critical situation in Egypt. His environ-
ment had been such that he could not command the
prestige of his absent chief. Dominating personalities,
as those of Cromer or Kitchener, do not work in com-
munion with others. They neither seek nor require
assistance in the conception of their plans, and their
imaginations travel in orbits of their own. Throughout
the Occupation, one masterful man has held the
threads of policy in his own hands, leaving to his
immediate subordinates little but the transaction of
routine business. Under Lord Kitchener this con-
dition of affairs was accentuated. Appointments in
the Civil Service of the Egyptian Government,
hitherto held by nominees of the Foreign Office, had
been given to candidates who, like their chief, were
untrained in the traditions of that branch of the
Public Service.1 In consequence, it was a matter of
importance to His Majesty's Government that the
First Secretary of the Agency should be a man of
exceptional promise: not only to permit the Foreign
Office through him to maintain direct connexion
with Egyptian affairs, but to ensure the presence of
a capable public servant in Cairo when the British
Agent was absent. Wasteful as that policy seemed in
normal circumstances, its wisdom was amply justified
on the outbreak of war. If greater responsibilities

1 A notable instance was the appointment by Lord Kitchener of
his former aide-de-camp to be Financial Adviser to the Egyptian
Government.